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My 


Grandfather 


Started It 


A revealing self-portrait 
of a Chinese vocation 


and its history. 


BY PETER I. LI 


@ HOW DID IT HAPPEN that I was 
born into a Catholic family? My 
grandfather started it. A hundred 
years ago, there were no Catholics 
in our village in China. 

I remember my grandmother tell- 
ing me about him. He was a sincere 
and kind man, so the villagers made 
him a mediator between themselves 
and the city mandarins. In his trav- 
els he met a French missioner and 
was touched by the missioner’s hard 
travel and long hours of work, with- 
out payment, for the Chinese people. 
When the missioner passed through 
our village, my grandfather in- 
vited him to his modest home and 
served him simple foods. Thus they 
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became friends. Sometimes my 
grandfather walked 30 miles in wind 
and rain, to have an opportunity of 
seeing and talking to the priest. One 
day he revealed to his wife his in- 
tention of becoming a Catholic. 

“That is all right,”’ she said. 

‘But what about you?” he asked. 

**A woman is just a follower,”’ my 
grandmother replied. 

“T will have to ask my friend, Mr. 
T’ien, to see what he thinks,” con- 
cluded my grandfather. 

At first Mr. T’ien didn’t like the 
idea at all, because he thought Ca- 
tholicism was a foreign religion. 
Finally Mr. T’ien decided he would 
follow my grandfather because the 
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doctrines were sound and logical. 
So my grandfather was baptized, 
and all the members of his family 
became Catholics soon afterwards. 

But their joy 
did notlastlong. 
Soon after they 
became Catho- 
lics, their neigh- 
bors began to 
look upon them 
as strangers. In 
1900, during 
the Boxer Re- 
bellion, the villagers came into my 
grandfather’s house and looted his 
possessions. Fortunately my grand- 
father’s family remained Catholics. 
Some others at that time gave up 
their Faith to save their goods. 

I was baptized shortly after birth, 
so I never knew the difficulty of be- 
coming a convert. Quite often as a 
boy I wondered why everybody 
wasn’t a Catholic. So one day I 
asked my schoolteacher about this. 

Among the many reasons he could 
have given me, he gave me this one: 
“Because we haven’t got enough 
priests. That is why.” 

“Can I become a priest?” I asked. 

“Certainly! But first you must 
have a vocation.” 

“What is that, sir?” 

“I don’t know, but you have to 
have it.” 

I asked a priest about this matter, 
and he looked down on me with 
kindly eyes as he explained: “ A 
vocation is the call of God in your 
heart, to become a priest, to do the 
work of preaching, saying Mass, 
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and making converts, and thus to 
get to a higher place in heaven.” 

“Father,” I said, “I want to do 
those works, but I don’t have 
God’s call yet.” 

*“You may 
have it soon, 
boy. Pray to 
our Blessed 
Mother.” 

At the time 
I was twelve. 
In my boyish 
prayers I asked 
our Blessed Mother to get me that 
call. But I have to confess that I 
never got the call in the way I ex- 
pected, although I am a priest now. 

Father William Pardow, an Amer- 
ican Jesuit, once wrote, ‘When I 
made up my mind to become a 
Jesuit, I sat down and cried.” But 
when I made the resolution to enter 
the seminary, I felt very happy. I 
felt that I had chosen the best state 
in life in every sense. I was glad. 

Seminary life for the first two 
years was really a blessing. We were 
about twenty boys, most of us from 
poor families who couldn’t pay 
much tuition. If we didn’t have as 
fine foods as others had, we certain- 
ly had pleasant games of basketball 
and volleyball. None of us were ill 
during the first two years. The best 
of friends, we foresaw a Catholic 
China in Christ’s hands. As we 
talked about our futures we had 
everything but sadness. 

But suddenly our peace was dis- 
turbed. On the 7th of July, 1937, 
the Japanese opened fire. Our semi- 
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nary had to be closed, and we had 
to go home. We had a big red light 
ahead of us. We were afraid that 
our priesthood would remain a 
dream forever. In fact, it did for 
some of us. Three months later, 
when the situation was partially set- 
tled, Bishop Szalvas decided that 
the seminary must be the first school 
to be reopened. 

The Apostolic Delegate’s order 
was, “In case of necessity, all the 
other works but the seminary may 
be suspended.” Today we see how 
wise and farseeing that order was. 
The Church in China would be 
much worse off now if the seminar- 
ies had remained closed during the 
war. Now more than ever, the 
Church in China depends on Chi- 
nese bishops, priests, and Sisters. As 
the Communists expel non-Chinese 
missioners from China, the three 
and a half million Chinese Catholics 
must look to the more than two 
thousand Chinese priests 
for the sacraments, for di- 
rection and inspiration, 
and even for the continua- 
tion of the Faith. 

In spite of some weak- 
nesses and a few defections, 
the main body of our Chi- 
nese clergy is not only stand- 


Dean Jerry O’Sul- 
livan, head of Mar- 
quette’s school of 
journalism, and a 
life-long leader in 
the Catholic Press, 
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ing firm, but it is producing heroes 
and martyrs who are worthy mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
And with the prayers and encour- 
agement of their fellow Catholics 
throughout the world, they will 
fight on to victory. 

There is a saying in China: “Not 
to have children is a sin against our 
parents.” This makes it hard for a 
Chinese boy to leave his father’s 
house. 





































But despite all hardships, a Chi- 
nese clergy has been consistently 
building up for the last 25 years, 
especially in recent years, under the 
leadership of the Apostolic Nuncio 
to China, Archbishop Riberi, and 
our Archbishop Paul Yu-Pin. And 
in planning for the future, our 
China missions are trying their best 
to have our exiled seminarians 
trained outside of China. We are 
grateful to the American Catholics 
for their help in this enterprise. It 
was through their generosity that 
this work got off to a good start 
about two years ago. 

To get back to my own story. 
When the seminary was reopened 
we went back, but much of our gay 
spirit was gone. Some couldn’t take 
the life any more; they left the semi- 
nary for married life in the world. 
When we entered the major semi- 
nary, there were only five of us left. 
Two of them are now underground 
priests in North China where the 
Communists rage the strongest. 

In 1948, I was sent to Alma Col- 
lege in California, to finish my stud- 
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ies for the priesthood. The charity 
and enthusiastic spirit of my fellow 
Jesuits in America edifies me a great 
deal. I was ordained a priest on 
June 17, 1950, by Archbishop John 
J. Mitty. My dream was realized. 
My joy was full. The only further 
desire I had was to impart my bless- 
ing to my mother. For all those 
years, she had assisted me in every 
way she could, so that I might have 
this day, but now she is far away. I 
pray for her. I say Masses for her. 
Although the Reds are battling 
our work over there, destroying the 
morals of the people, I firmly be- 
lieve that we can look with confi- 
dence to the future of Mother 
Church in China. Communism, 
even more than Fascism, has in it- 
self the seeds of its own destruction. 
It is very important to look forward. 
My profession is to spread the 
Gospel to my own people. I am very 
happy to have this opportunity to 
get some training in journalism, 
here at Marquette University. When 
we get back to China, the Catholic 
Press will have a big role to play. 
































A Little Love for Sylvia 


MTHE SYLVIA we 
write about is not 
the beautiful crea- 
ture whomallswains 
commend in Schu- 
bert’s song of that 
title. No; she’s just a 
little girl in Our 
Lady of Fatima par- 
ish school in Talca, 
Chile. 

Our Sylvia is not 
an ugly duckling. 
She’s timid, yes; but 
wouldn’t you be 
timid if you’d been neglected all 
your life, and shoved into a corner 
because people thought you stupid? 

Sylvia is twelve years old and 
still in the first grade. That’s not a 
brilliant record, to be sure. Sylvia’s 
parents thought she didn’t have any 
brains or she’d have moved along 
faster. They never took the time to 
discover why Sylvia was so slow in 
her studies. 

But the pastor — Father Jerome 
Garvey — of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, suspected that there must 
have been some cause for Sylvia’s 
backwardness other than inherited 
stupidity. Sylvia’s parents would be 
the first to deny they are stupid. 
But they’re mean, stingy, indiffer- 
ent, and completely lacking in love. 

As a result of their indifference, 
Sylvia is blind. If her parents had 
listened to Father Garvey, they 
would have taken her to a doctor 
as he suggested. But they had no 


money to waste on 
their stupid daugh- 
ter. 

When the sight in 
one of Sylvia’s eyes 
failed, Father Garv- 
ey took her every 
morning for two 
weeks to the hospi- 
tal where the doc- 
tors prescribed in- 
jections and pills. 
These Sister Fran- 
cisca administered 
in the school dis- 
pensary. But Sylvia’s sight did not 
improve. Finally she could not see 
at all. 

One day Sister Francisca visited 
Sylvia’s home. After administering 
treatment, she pressed some cara- 
mels into Sylvia’s hand. When the 
sightless child realized what they 
were, she burst into tears. Sylvia is 
a sensitive child: she regrets the loss 
of her sight but she is hurt even 
more by the lack of sympathy and 
affection that she should receive 
from her parents. 

Father Garvey plans to send 
Sylvia to a famous surgeon in San- 
tiago, in the hope that an operation 
will restore her sight. For good 
measure, Sylvia’s brother, Juanito, 
will be sent, too. His face is dis- 
figured by a harelip. 

If Sylvia can see again, and Juan- 
ito can come back with a brand new 
face, that will be a great day for 
everybody in Our Lady of Fatima. 
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BY ARTHUR F. ALLIE 





African youngsters go in for group 
activities, like this tribal dance. 
It calls for plenty of endurance. 
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This Japanese youngster has a home- 
made scooter. It doesn’t take much 
to make the average toddler happy. 
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THREE LETTERS | 


A Japanese student plans suicide but first tries one last hope. 


@ The following correspondence passed 
between Father Fohn Murrett (a Mary- 
knoller from Buffalo) and a student at 
Kyoto University. It relates one good 
stemming from the war. 


Kyoto 
December 24, 1951 
Dear Father, sir: 

You do not know me. I am a stu- 
dent in Law at the University of 
Kyoto where you teach. Six years 
ago last August, my home, my par- 
ents, and my sisters were destroyed 
in Hiroshima. I alone of all my 
family was spared, because I was 
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away at school. I went home quick- 
ly, but could find nothing of my 
loved ones. I had hoped to find 
some small thing which I could keep 
as a memento, but all was gone. 

I began to work and save money 
so that I could come to Kyoto and 
study law as my parents had wished. 
To save more money, I ate spar- 
ingly. When I had enough money I 
came here last March. I was very 


happy. Then sickness came. The  , 


doctor found that I had injured my 
digestive system by the food I had 
eaten, and by fasting. Now my 
money is all gone and I don’t know 
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what to do, or even where I can turn. 

I thought: (1) I shali ask the 
American Father to help me; (2) I 
will commit suicide, and join my 
dear ones. 

Yet, in spite of the sufferings, life 
is sweet and I do not want the 
latter. Then I remembered that it 
was an American who killed my 
family, and I was too proud to ask 
another American to help me. But 
what else can I do? 

‘ | read in the newspapers that you 
are very kind to Japanese students, 
so I cannot be proud. I must ask 
you to help me. I must fulfill the 
wishes of my parents as a memorial 
to them. Will you please help me 
to do this? Sincerely, sir, 
Tatsuo KAYAMA 


Kyoto 
December 25, 1951 
My dear Tatsuo: 

Your letter reached me this eve- 
ning, Christmas Day — the day on 
which Christ was born to bring 
peace to men. I am very happy that 
you have written to me. I am send- 
ing this reply by a student who lives 
with me. 

Please come to our house at once 
with this student. We will receive 
you gladly. We are happy that, for 
His Birthday, Christ has sent us 
another brother for our family. 

FATHER MuRRETT 


Kyoto 
August 6, 1952 
Dear Father: 
For seven months I have been 
your son, and I have some good 
news now to send you in America, 
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where you are visiting your other 
family. I am happy to read in your 
letters that you will surely be here 
to play April Fool jokes on us. My 
health has become much better. 
The good food, regular hours and 
rest, and the medicine from Sister 
have made me strong again. I have 
secured employment as a tutor, but 
it doesn’t interfere with my studies 
— so please do not worry. 

Now, I must tell you something 
else. Every year on this day — the 
anniversary of my parents’ death — 
I have spent the time thinking of 
them all day. So depressing did it 
become each year, that I dreaded 
the day to approach. Since I have 
been your son I have learned about 
God—He truly exists, and He loves 
me. 

So today I went to Father Gil- 
martin and told him that I thought 
I should celebrate this anniversary 
by being baptized. But I was too 
bold. I must first finish studying the 
doctrine. I will do that. Then next 
year on August 6, you will baptize 
me. Then when this anniversary 
comes it will no longer be sad, for 
I will be able to pray for my dear 
ones, and offer Holy Communion 
that some day we will be united in 
God. 

Today, Father, I am not de- 
pressed, but happy that next year I 
shall have a lasting memorial for my 
family that will brighten with new 
hope each anniversary of what I 
once thought was a very bad day. 

Please share my happiness with 
me, Father. 

Your true son, 
Joun Baptist KayAMA 
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THE SUPERTOR GENERAL'S CORNER 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 


Some war criminals, as has been 
said so often, are never brought to 
trial. Who are they? They are the 
responsible people in high places 
who let things slide, who have 
neither the courage nor the desire 
to tackle the solution of problems 
that lead to war. 

Not only are those in high places 
responsible, but also all who are 
in a position to help remedy the 
situation by calling attention to the 
problems — by thinking, speaking, 
writing—by every available means. 
Had proper attention been given 
25 years ago to Japan’s problem, 
the free world would probably have 
today a powerful ally in the Orient 
to hold back the Reds, and China 
would still be free. We are all par- 
tially guilty. 

Japan has a grave problem. She 
cannot solve it alone. Other nations, 
and particularly the United States, 
must co-operate; meanwhile, of 
course, protecting with proper pru- 
dence the interests of its own people. 
Some impractical solutions have 
been offered. They are mostly un- 
realistic, and would be only partial 
remedies, even if they succeeded. 


Japan can support her present pop- 
ulation, and even a much larger 
one, if she can increase her produc- 
tion. What is needed to increase 
that production? More capital; 
access to raw materials; a free mar- 
ket everywhere in the world, to sell 
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her products; freedom of movement 
for her nationals, to travel any- 
where in the world on legitimate 
business; and finally, the same free- 
dom to migrate that is granted to 
any other nation. 

Japan can increase capital accu- 
mulation internally by wise meas- 
ures that will grant capital a larger 
freedom. Foreign capital should be 
given the same freedom as Japa- 
nese; and freedom should be given, 
as well, to send profits abroad. If 
foreign capital is not protected 
against discrimination it will stay 
away from Japan. 

Japan should be free to purchase 
raw materials everywhere in the 
world, on the same terms as anyone 
else. She should, then, have equal 
freedom with others to sell her 
products. Any nation may limit im- 
migration; but there should be no 
discrimination on the basis of color, 
race, or religion. 


Granted the above freedoms, the 
Japanese people might take im- 
proper advantage of them. This is 
an objection that may be leveled 
against any of us human beings, 
subject as we are to human frailty. 
This does not justify an unjust pol- 
icy toward any group of people 
anywhere on this earth. 


Sf 
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BROTHER DAMIEN 


SETS A PACE 


The Maryknoll Brother on the missions keeps busier than the 
proverbial one-arm paper hanger. During the last couple of 
months, Brother Damien Walsh, of Wheeling, W. Va., has begun 
six buildings, designed three more for his African mission. 
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Brother Damien has a cheerful word for 
everyone, and his visits to the villages 
around Musoma are always welcome. 
Mama knows he will have a good word 
for Junior (left). Often he can be found 
sitting before a crude hut (above) enter- 
taining Grandma and her grandchildren 
with some droll tale. Even the gay Lo- 
thario, decked out (right) for a Saturday 
night dance, gets a friendly suggestion 
that will have him up for Sunday Mass. 
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Brother Damien proves the value 
of mission Brothers. His prayer 
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The Wrestler 
and 


The Plum Blossoms 


This love of beauty makes Japan 



































ideally suited for Christianity. 
BY ALFRED E. SMITH 


@ AS ISTROLLED along Yoyogi Street 
in Tokyo, a big, burly wrestler 
came up and invited me to go with 
him to view the plum blossoms. 
There was nothing unusual in this 
encounter. Every Japanese is flower- 
conscious. Each month is known by 
the name of the flower that blooms 
during that period. 

The wrestler I met is a recent 
convert. He was inviting me to 
accompany his family to one of the 
hot-springs resorts along the coast. 
Japan is dotted with little towns 
built around various natural hot 
springs. Even the poorest Japanese 
seems able to scrape together 
enough of the folding stuff to allow 
for a day or two of dunking himself 
in the salubrious waters. 

The best seasons for these resorts 
are the various blossom times. Plum- 
blossom time is in February and 
March; cherry-blossom season in 
April and May; and chrysanthe- 
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mums bloom in October and 
November. Love of the pretty blos- 
soms is by no means restricted to 
the distaff side. A gimlet-eyed ser- 
geant would be definitely out of 
character if he did not have a sprig 
of blossoms near the police blotter. 
The clerk in the post office thinks 
nothing of delaying the mail long 
enough to bury his face in a frothy 
bunch. Government officials, taxi 
drivers, department-store lassies, all 
have a common interest in the floral 
gifts of nature. The emotion runs so 
deep and so strong in some cases, 
that a burst of suicides accompanies 
the end of each blossom season 
every year. The poor pagans believe 
that they become one with the blos- 
soms and just fade away as the 
petals fall. 

The outstanding event of April 
in Japan is the blossoming of the 
cherry trees. For a month before 
the event, little else is discussed. 
And, during the week before the 
actual blooms appear, bulletins are 
issued twice a day, telling the con- 
dition of the buds and forecasting 
the very time they will first open. 
Some years the official day coin- 
cides with Easter. 

With the cherry trees at last in 
bloom, the Japanese take to travel- 
ing. They go from one picturesque 
spot to another, taking pictures, 
writing poems, and drinking saki — 
the heady rice wine that literally 
knocks them in the aisles. 

The first three days after the buds 
have opened are devoted to the 
traditional Cherry Blossom Dances. 
In the town square, damsels from 
six to sixty gather. Mandolins sing; 
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drums bang; cymbals clash; and a 
circle of maidens dressed in the 
flashiest of kimonos go round and 
round, closing in and widening out. 
All the time their hands make the 
most delicate gestures. 

The cherry blossoms are breath- 
taking. Cherry trees line the roads, 
are grouped on mountain sides, are 
discovered in hidden gardens. © 
Added to the beauty of the trees is 
the pride of the people over the blos- 
soms. Strip the Japanese of all they 
possess, grind them down in pov- 
erty; but leave them their cherry 
blossoms—and they will be content. 

During the cherry-blossom fes- 
tival last year, I took some boys on 
a camping trip; it was my way of 
introducing them to Scouting. 
Climbing hills is not exactly my 
forte. Trying to start a fire was 
another fiasco — luckily I had my 
lighter along. The boys managed to 
have a riot of a time. They listened 
so seriously to the standards de- 
manded of a Boy Scout, and look 
upon the Scout oath with awe. Of 
course that gave me the oppor- 
tunity to say that such conduct is 
impossible without the help of God. 
The little pagans nodded and 
started asking questions. 

Some of the lying propaganda I 
read during the war now makes me 
laugh. Extreme propaganda led me 
to believe that these people are 
savage by nature. Sure, they can 
be tough. But far more noticeable 
among the Japanese is a spirit of 
delicacy, of refinement. All they 
need is the solid foundation of the 
true Faith; with that, they will 
really be enviable people. 
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Libertyville, 
South 
America 


BY JAMES W. FITZGERALD 


Obstacles have a rugged time in this thriving pioneer community 


@ BETWEEN the rugged coast of Peru 
and the snow-capped sierra, lies 
Arequipa, second-largest city in 
Peru. Nestled at the base of the 
perfectly cone-shaped Mount Misti, 
Arequipa’s inhabitants work out 
their respective lives. Some com- 
merce is carried on, but for the most 
part, Arequipa has a distinctively 
agricultural appearance. Farmlands 
stretch out on all sides, from the 
small city. 

El Misti is flanked on its right by 
Chichani and on its left by Pichu 
Pichu. These peaks, towering 
mightily as the city’s guardians, are 
20,000 feet above sea level, and 
about 12,000 feet higher than Are- 
quipa. The mountains add much to 
the color and natural beauty of the 
city. The volcanic ash spewed from 
the cone of Misti has ossified on the 
foothills. With this rock, have been 
built Arequipa’s churchesand cathe- 
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dral, its buildings, and its hovels. 
The color of this rock has given 
Arequipa its popular name, The 
White City. 

But this story is not about Are- 
quipa; it takes us out beyond the 
suburbs, past the green farmlands, 
into the barren, sandy wastes. There 
we come upon a small but rapidly 
growing pueblo, named Liberty- 
ville. This pueblo, like many others 
in South America, has yet to receive 
its first resident priest, to experience 
its first taste of parochial life, and 
the extensive benefits of the sacra- 
ments. 

The people in Libertyville are 
keenly aware of this lack and are 
doing all they can to fill this gap in 
the life of Libertyville. They realize 
that only in their faith will they find 
the freedom with which Christ has 
made them free. The way Latin 
Americans see it, no community has 
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any hope for a future without the 
presence of the Church, without 
the blessing of God that comes upon 
God-minded people. 

Toa man the residents of Liberty- 
ville have bent themselves to the 
task of building a parish church. 
As yet they have no promise of a 
resident priest; but that’s nothing 
strange in this country, which is 
priestless for the most part. The 
people of Libertyville will try any- 
thing and everything to get a priest. 
They make no secret of the fact that 
a priest will be welcome in their 
pueblo. They are building a church 
and a rectory. They put ads in 
many metropolitan newspapers, in 
the hope of getting a priest to bring 
the sacraments to them. 

I visited Libertyville as often as I 
could, while I was stationed at the 
language school in Arequipa. I said 
Mass for the people in the small 
chapel that is to serve until the 
church building is completed. The 
people showed me the foundations 
of the new church. They proudly 
pointed to the piles of neatly cut, 
square blocks of white stone, labor- 
iously hauled from the base of El 
Misti. 

They told me some of the diffi- 
culties they have come up against 
in erecting the church. Volunteer 
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architects drew up the plans; and 
the builders found, to their chagrin, 
that amateurs don’t know every- 
thing there is to be known about 
putting up a sound structure. Plans 
had to be corrected and revised, 
time and time again. The people 
also told me about the difficulty of 
hauling and cutting the stone by 
hand. I take off my hat to these 
people. Each of the volunteer work- 
ers on the church does a full day’s 
work in the fields. Work on the 
church can be done only in the 
evenings and on holidays. 

The way the money has been 
raised for this building, is almost a 
story in itself. Football games, bull- 
fights, dances, and every sort of 
entertainment, have been put on in 
Libertyville. The proceeds have 
been put into the building fund. 

Libertyville’s residents have a 
civic pride that is so obvious one 
stumbles over it. Their plans for 
their young community are varied 
and extensive. They consider them- 
selves pioneers, and they are deter- 
mined to realize all their plans. The 
spirit, faith, and hard work of these 
people seem to me to be an apt 
illustration of the scriptural saying: 
“All good things work together unto 
good, for those who love God.” 





“Every true Christian must in some way be an apostle. Although it is reserved 
for only a few to go to far-off countries, yet St. Therese of the Child Jesus teaches 
us to make our daily Christian life an apostolic offering for the missions.” 


— Pope Pius XII, commemorating the 25th anniversary of the 
proclamation of St. Therese as Patroness of the Missions. 
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Pascual 
Ntrikes lt Rich 


Where could he find the woman 





of mystery? Pascual wanted to 


thank her for saving his life. 


BY GEORGE L. KROCK 


Epiror’s Note: The author of this 
article is a Maryknoller from Cleveland, 
Ohio, who is pastor of the Chiantla parish 
in Guatemala. The silver virgin men- 
tioned is still enshrined there. On Can- 
dlemas Day each February, many thou- 
sands of devout pilgrims from as far away 
as Mexico and Honduras stream into the 
shrine to honor the Virgin. To Latin 
Americans, the Chiantla shrine ranks 
with Guadalupe, Escapulus, and Copa- 
cabana, as a place of devotion and 
wondrous happenings. 
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= 
@ PEDRO ALMENGOR left Spain in the 
17th century, to seek his fortune. 
Silver had been discovered in Guate- 
mala, and thither went Pedro, with 
every cent he could scrape together. 
In the towering mountain range that 
rises in northwestern Guatemala, 
Pedro found a site where silver ore 
showed at the surface. By the time 
he had bought a Royal patent to 
the site, had built a smelter, water- 
ways, a few crude shelters, and had 
purchased some slaves, his capital 
was almost gone. 

We are told that Pedro, before 
the digging was begun, went down to 
the Dominican church in Chiantla. 
Kneeling there before the statue of 
the Virgin, he vowed that, ifhis mine 
produced he would have a mantle 
of pure silver fashioned for the Vir- 
gin’s statue; he would also give her 
two silver crowns—one for her and 
one for the Christ Child in her arms. 
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The Virgin smiled on Pedro. And 
she smiled on little Pascual, the In- 
dian slave at the Spaniard’s side. 
Poor Pascual, with his flashing smile 
and his brown, 
bare feet. He 
was always run- 
ning back and 
forth,serving his 
master. Every 
chance he got, 
Pascual slipped down to Chiantla, 
to pray and to burn his candle in 
front of the Virgin’s statue. 

Some years later, Pedro added up 
his wealth. It was great, and he was 
pleased. He had but one idea: to 
make his fortune and then return 
to Spain. He said, ““When I have 
twice this much, I will sell out and 
go back to Spain.” 

On the next day, he rode down 
to Chiantla to fulfill his vow. It al- 
most broke his heart to give the 
Padres five heavy bags of silver for 
the Virgin’s mantle and one more 
to pay the silversmith to fashion the 
mantle. However, he made another 
vow. He promised the Virgin that, 
if she would help him double his 
fortune in five years, he would place 
before her shrine a candle as big as 
a cypress tree. 

Pascual, kneeling beside his mas- 
ter, heard the vow and was much 
impressed. He wished he had enough 
money to do the same, because the 
tiny candles he could afford seemed 
to burn out before he could say even 
ten “Our Fathers.” Little Pascual 
was not jealous, only a bit sad. Sud- 
denly, his master slapped him with 
a riding whip and told him to bring 
the horse around to the front of the 
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IF YOU FEEL 


that God is calling you to serve 
Him, by all means choose a con- 
fessor and discuss with him the 
important matter of your vocation. 


church. Pascual snuffed out the 
stump of his candle and slipped it 
into his belt. Soon Pedro was gal- 
loping off, with Pascual puffing 
along behind. 

Five years 
passed. During 
all that time, 
Don Pedro nev- 
er went near the 
church, al- 
though he often rode down to 
Chiantla when he wanted liquor. 
Nightly he threw himself on the bed 
without a word of night prayers. 
Pascual, his slave, never thought 
of sleeping without praying first. 
Whenever he could get permission, 
he went down to Chiantla to burn 
his candle and say his prayers as 
fast as he could. He thought the 
prayers had to be said while the 
candle burned. He always went 
away, wishing he could have a 
candle as big as a cypress tree. 

At the end of the five years, 
Pedro’s fortune had doubled. But he 
lay drinking in his hammock, day 
after day, as if he had not noticed. 
Pascual finally reminded him of the 
great vow. The lad’s eagerness to 
see the huge candle overcame his 
fear of the master. 

Pedro was furious. He thought 
that Indians should be kept in their 
place and taught to respect author- 
ity. He shouted at Pascual: “‘So, it 
has come to this, that a slave tells 
his master how to run his affairs. 
You go out now and cut me a nice 
long switch—and we shall see who 
is the master here.” 

Pascual cut a switch two feet long, 
and Pedro beat him with it fiercely. 
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_ Please enter my subscription to 
» your monthly magazine for 


[] 1 Year, $1.00 
0 6 Years, $5.00 
My remittance is enclosed. 





If you wish amount 
over $1 applied asa 
gift for our work, 
check here. [1] 














While I can I will 
give $....each month 
to support a mis- 
sioner at $1 a day. 
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If your relatives and friends do 
not receive MARYKNOLL, 
THE FIELD AFAR, they 
will appreciate a gift subscrip- 

fom you. Why not take 
this occasion to enroll them? 


When his arms grew tired, he flung 
the bloody whip at the slave and 
snarled: ““There, take it to the cook, 
and tell her to make a candle of the 
same size. Then take the candle 
down and give it to your Virgin. 
You see, I am a man of my word: 
the switch you brought me is a 
small cypress tree.” 

Pascual was horrified and shamed 
when the master told him to carry 
the two-foot candle down to the 
shrine, and to stay there and see 
that it was all burned before he 
came back. The Indian knelt down 
in front of the statue and began to 
weep. He apologized to the Virgin: 
“Here is your candle, Mother, but 
my master is cheating you. I think 
he is the richest man in the world 
after the King; yet he sent me here 
with this shameful little candle.” 

Finally he went back to the mine 
to report. As soon as he got inside, 
a fellow slave told him that there 
was a Senora waiting outside, who 
wanted to see him immediately. 
Pascual hurried to obey. As he left 
the mine, the earth began to quake. 
He heard a great noise and saw a 
cloud of dust belch out, as the whole 
mine caved in. 

Pascual stood in the bright sun- 
shine. He felt very frightened and 
terribly alone, as he looked on the 
ruins of the mine, closed forever, 
with the master inside. He ran to 
look for the Senora, but of course 
he did not find her. Then Pascual 
slowly made his way to the only 
place of consolation he knew, to the 
shrine of Our Lady in Chiantla. He 
knelt there, asking her to pray 
for all who had perished that day. 
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MARYKNOLL EYE WITNESS 
OF CHINESE REDS 


Father Tennien 24 years in China, was taken by 
the Reds, imprisoned, put on trial and expelled — 
after thrilling experiences. A human, accurate, 
sincere and convincing report of how the “sys- 
tem” works. Written with dignity, candor and 
total lack of over-statement which is so dramatic. 


NO SECRET IS SAFE. .*3.50 





ACCENT ON LAUGHTER is the life story of a 
Maryknoller in South China who founded a 
home for Dead End Kids. 


ACCENT ON LAUGHTER $1.50 


A MODERN MARTYR is the beautiful story of 
Blessed Theophane Venard who was beheaded 
in Indo-China, a book of inspiration and love 


HUNDREDS OF ITEMS! § for Our Lord and His Blessed Mother. 
Ask for our catalogue A MODERN MARTYR $1.50 








PPP PPP PLA PAP LPP PPPS PPP Adventures of KENJI OF JAPAN. Novel of a 





FOR GIFTS AND PRIZES: Japanese boy — exciting story for both young 
€ and old. 
YS 2 KENJI OF JAPAN $2.75 
« 


'ORDER FORM sayteot p.0. wv. 


{ 
| Please send 


24 decorated and 24 second sheets with 24 

envelopes. Choice of 2 boxes. $1.00 a box , 

Andean Box—featuring Indy Ann, alittle minx 4 
from below the Border. 

El Rancho Box—amusing sketches of Fernando, 
the Pando's Huck Finn. 
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A new box of 24 religious note cards for ¢ 
Thank You's and other short messages, made ¢ 
with beauty and simplicity. $1.00 a box ¢ 
CATHOLIC ALL OCCASION CARDS 
Fourteen designs, tastefully produced in rich ¢ 
colors. $1.00 a box 
EVERYDAY GIFT WRAPS 


Gift wraps for all year to make your gifts ( 
look more attractive. $1.25 a box 





| Name. 





| Street. 
I City Zone State. 


(] Please send free catalog. 
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Bishop Byrne and mascot 


THE CASE 
oF THE MISSING BISHOP 


BY CHARLES F. McCARTHY 

















The Holy See has sent word to Maryknoll that Bishop Byrne, miss- 


ing since the Reds invaded South Korea, is to be presumed dead. 


@ OUT OF THE NIGHT, on July 11, 
1950, three Communist policemen 
armed with rifles appeared without 
warning at the door of Bishop Pat- 
rick J. Byrne, in Seoul, Korea, and 
said, ‘‘Doas wesay, or we'll kill you.” 

The Reds ordered the Bishop and 
three priests to pack their clothes 
and accompany them. Arrested with 
Bishop Byrne were: Father William 
R. Booth, Maryknoller of Rockville 
Centre, N. Y.; Father Villemont, 
81-year-old French missioner; and 
Father Ryu, a Korean priest. 

Bishop Byrne was then 62, and he 
was celebrating his thirty-fifth an- 
niversary of joining Maryknoll. He 
was ordained in Washington, D. C., 
for the Archdiocese of Baltimore, by 
the Apostolic Delegate tothe United 
States, on June 23, 1915. A week 
later he obtained permission to 
enter Maryknoll, and thus he was 
the first ordained priest to become 
a member of the young Society, then 
only four years old. Now an Apos- 
tolic Delegate himself, this repre- 
sentative of the Holy Father to the 
Republic of Korea, left his home at 
gun point, and followed his onprees 
into the night. 

Bishop Byrne expected this. As 
early as April, 1948, he reported to 
Maryknoll that the Communist 
radio from Pyongyang warned and 
threatened him. All his years he had 
the habit of saying, ‘“‘Maryknoll will 
not be strong until we have mar- 
tyrs.”” He never hid the fact that he 
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was anxious to be one of those 
martyrs. 

He could have flown out of Seoul 
before the Communists arrived. 
U.S. military planes stood ready to 
fly all American citizens to safety; 
but Bishop Byrne, with his secre- 
tary, Father Booth, chose to remain, 
even though he knew that he headed 
the black list of the Communists. 

His courage was known to the 
Holy See. “When last heard from, 
Bishop Byrne was in Seoul,” de- 
clared Cardinal Celso Costantini; 
Secretary of the Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith, in 
Rome, July 11, 1950. ““We are not 
worried, however. Bishop Byrne is 
a courageous man and I am sure he 
did not leave his post.” The car- 
dinal was right. It took a gun to 
drive him away. 

Two Korean priests, Fathers Leo 
Pang and Thomas Lee, who had 
eluded arrest, have reported the 
little we know of Bishop Byrne and 
his arrest. They recounted the brutal 
attacks of the Communist secret 
police and army on all Catholics, 
and the calculated mistreatment of 
Bishop Byrne in particular. Bishop 
Byrne, Father Booth, and the old, 
beloved Father Villemont, were 
forced to sleep on bare floors with 
only thin blankets. Because of a 
weakened stomach, Bishop Byrne 
was unable to eat the food offered 
him and was forced to live on bar- 
ley and a few scraps of other food. 
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The Bishop and Father Villemont 
rapidly weakened under this treat- 
ment. They were subjected to ques- 
tioning by their captors, who con- 
stantly threatened them with 
immediate 
death. The 
last report of 
an eyewitness 
(July, 1950) 
described 
Bishop Byrne 
as under 
armed guard, 
dragging his feeble body along the 
roads leading north, supported by 
Father Ryu and Father Booth. 

Bishop Byrne and Father Booth 
were reported to have been regis- 
tered in a prison camp in North 
Korea on July 25, 1950. Later 
rumors indicated that they were 
seen in a prison camp in Manchuria. 
When the Communist radio re- 
leased the names of civilian prison- 
ers, Father Booth’s name was listed, 
but that of Bishop Byrne was omit- 
ted. 

On the occasion of his recent 
visit to Seoul, Archbishop Maxi- 
milian de Furstenburg, Apostolic 
Delegate of-Japan, tried to learn 
the facts about Bishop Byrne. Vari- 
ous Koreans reported that Bishop 
Byrne was dead and had been bur- 
ied north of the 38th parallel. No 
one could be found, however, who 
had witnessed either his death or 
his burial. General MacArthur had 
previously reported, when he was 
in Tokyo, that his intelligence in- 
formed him that circumstantial evi- 
dence indicated that Bishop Byrne 
was dead. The Communist habit of 
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YOUNG MEN OR WOMEN 
who wish to devote their lives to 
foreign mission work as priests, 
Brothers, or Sisters may write to: 
Vocation Director, Maryknoll, N. Y. 





secrecy has kept the death hidden, 
as it did the death of Bishop Ford. 

When Father Byrne organized the 
Maryknoll Mission in Korea in 1923, 
there were only 300 Catholics in the 
territory. 
Eighteen 
years later, on 
the day of 
Pearl Harbor, 
when Mary- 
knoll Mission- 
ers were in- 
terned, the 
Catholics had increased by conver- 
sions to 30,000. The mission had 
many native Sisters, seminarians, 
and enough Korean priests to care 
for all the Catholics. 

In 1929, Monsignor Byrne was 
elected Assistant Superior General 
of Maryknoll. With the permission 
of the Holy See, he resigned as Pre- 
fect Apostolic of Pyongyang and his 
title “Monsignor.” In 1934, he was 
assigned again to the missions, this 
time to be superior of the new Mary- 
knoll mission in Japan. For the 
second time, he was raised to the 
rank of monsignor, as Prefect Apos- 
tolic of Kyoto. In 1941 when nation- 
alism grew strong, he resigned in 
favor of a young Japanese prtest, 
Father Furuya, who has since been 
consecrated Bishop of Kyoto. Father 
Byrne stayed on, working as a mis- 
sioner under this Japanese superior. 
Then came the war and Father 
Byrne was put under house arrest, 
on a vegetarian diet, in Trappist 
isolation for four years. oe 
nese, however, loved him and con- 
trived to smuggle food to him. 
“During these four years,” he 
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wrote to a confidant, “‘I had 
a little spontaneous prayer I 
used to repeat often: ‘Please, 
Lord, before I die make me 
of some use to somebody!’ I 
really had my prayer an- 
swered when American 
troops were about to arrive.” 

Shortly before the Ameri- 
can Army was toland, Father 
Byrne was freed. It was he 
who planned to have the 
Emperor’s surrender broad- 
cast recorded in advance of 
the date set, when he learned 
that the Japanese militarists 
intended to prevent the 
broadcast. At the request of 
Japanese non-militarist offi- 
cials, he himself broadcast to 
the American troops before 
they landed. Many Japanese 
were ina panicat the thought 
of the coming American 
Army, and were fleeing their 
homes to the mountains. The 
Asahi newspaper, Japan’s 
largest, asked Father Byrne 
for a statement “as an Amer- 
ican and a Catholic priest.” 
His statement and broadcast 
relieved the panic, and the 
people returned home before 
the Americans arrived. 

The Holy See then assigned 
Father Byrne to Korea as Apos- 
tolic Visitor, to solve some delicate 
ecclesiastical problems, and for the 
third time he received the title, 
“Monsignor.” One of his private 
jokes was to relate that he was the 
only living man to have been re- 
duced twice in a lifetime to be a 
simple priest. In 1949, because of 
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Bishop Patrick J. Byrne, at his consecration in 
1949, as the first Apostolic Delegate for Korea. 





his success in Korea, the Holy See 
named him Apostolic Delegate; he 
was consecrated Bishop in Seoul by 
Bishop Thomas McDonnell, who at 
the time was National Director of 
the Society for the Propagation of 
the Faith. 

Bishop Byrne had a really saving 
sense of | humor. Today he is prob- 
ably having a good laugh about the 
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mystery surrounding his disappear- 
ance. If he were able to write his 
own story he would undoubtedly 
entitle it ““The Case of the Missing 
Bishop”; and it would be replete 
with unexpected, original humor. 

No one appreciated a joke more 
than Bishop Byrne, and few could 
compose more humorous prose, 
comical verse, or nonsensical ditties. 
For recreation in the late hours after 
a hard day, he had the habit of re- 
laxing before retiring, by writing 
long, laugh-provoking letters to his 
friends, by reading mystery stories, 
or by solving complicated mathe- 
matical problems. For years it was 
Bishop Byrne’s custom to spend 
hours at night in chapel, before the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

He habitually padded his letters 
to personal friends with amusing 
verse and riddles or short mystery 
tales, and he signed them with a 
cartoon signature —a lame duck 
wearing a high-crowned Korean hat 
— his trademark. His energy, imag- 
ination, talent, and missionary zeal 
appeared to be unlimited. As a mis- 
sioner in Korea, and later in Japan, 
he showed himself to be a profes- 
sional jack-of-all-trades and a master 
of at least design and inventiveness. 
To build mission churches, he acted 
as architect, contractor, carpenter, 
plumber, steamfitter, electrician, 
painter, and laborer. 

This is the man of whom Cardinal 
Fumasoni-Biondi, Prefect of the 
Sacred Congregation, wrote to 
Bishop Lane, Superior General of 








Maryknoll, last fall: ‘““This Sacred 
Congregation, on the basis of infor- 
mation received, regretfully de- 
clares that it must be presumed that 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Patrick 
J. Byrne of the Maryknoll Fathers, 
Apostolic DelegateinSeoul (Korea), 
died a victim of the war now in 
progress in Korea.” 

And of whom General Douglas 
MacArthur told Bishop Lane: ‘In 


_ the early days of the Japanese occu- 


pation, when everything was in con- 
fusion, Bishop Byrne was of great 
help to us. He was resourceful and 
courageous. He was looked up to by 
everyone.” 

As Bishop Byrne’s humor saved 
his energy in all difficult situations, 
so his spirit of self-sacrifice inspired 
those among whom he labored. He 
never gave an order; he always gave 
example and inspiration. His first 
Korean secretary in the early Twen- 
ties was John Chang, to whom 
Bishop Byrne taught English and 
whom he helped obtain higher edu- 
cation. Later Doctor John Chang 
was named in succession the Korean 
Representative at the United Na- 
tions, the Korean Ambassador to 
the United States, and finally Prem- 
ier of Korea. 

The spirit of Catholic missioners 
like Bishop Byrne and Father Booth 
cannot be obstructed by the Iron 
Curtain. Their spirit solves the 
mystery of “The Case of the Missing 
Bishop”’ because, wherever his body 
lies, Bishop Byrne’s example influ- 
ences others to follow Christ. 


“T believe that our own future will be blessed with increase in proportion as 
we send help to others who cry to us.”” — Archbishop Ullathorne, of England 
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YOU CAN BACK HIM! 





ad Will you help support a Maryknoll missioner? More than $1 a day 
u- is needed for him. He gives his life. Will you go “part way” and 
ng back him, if not for the full 30 days, then for 20, 10, 5, or even 
an | or 2 days a month — any number you wish? We send a monthly 
a- ‘  geminder. Try it for a few months! You may discontinue at any 
to time. By sharing in the sacrifices of a missioner, you share also in 
il his Masses, his prayers, his reward. Help yourself by helping him. 
rs im ee ee 
th THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 

on 

he Dear Maryknoll Fathers: 

ng While | can, | will give $ each month towards the $30 needed 
dy monthly to help support a Maryknoll missioner . . . Please send me a 
u- monthly reminder . . . | understand that this is not a pledge, may be dis- 


continued at will, and should not interfere with personal or parish obligations. 


My Name 





My Address 





LL 
My City. 























The college of St. Ambrose in Puno takes on an important role near the 
end of the film. Father Koenigsknecht, the rector, chats with students. 
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A PERUVIAN PHOTO STORY 
BY ALBERT J. NEVINS 


@ THE PICTURES on these and fol- 
lowing pages are scenes from Mary- 
knoll’s new color movie Adan of the 
Andes. Filmed against a dramatic 
and colorful background in Peru, 
this new documentary tells the story 
of how the mountain Indians live. 
The action takes place in the Lake 
Titicaca region, Ichu, Puno, Cuzco, 
and Machu Picchu. The story con- 
cerns a youth of the area and his 
struggle to help his people to a 
better life. The film is available to 
school and church groups. It is a 
16 mm sound movie. 





Antonio, the father 
of Adan, spins wool- 
en thread. This is 
a typical highland 
scene. Antonio is 
killed in the film. 





" ACTORS — 


Father Edward Fedders, of Covington, 
Ky., instructs the mountain Indians 
in catechism. He has an important 
role in the movie, and is the one 
who finally helps Adan to realize 
the goal he has chosen for himself. 


This is Adan after he finally gets 
himself straightened out and finds 
a cause to which he gives his life. 


In the hidden Inca city of Machu 
Picchu, Adan contemplates on the 
greatness of his Indian ancestors. 





~ 





Father James C. Connell chats with a parishioner who waits to do 
her bit before the camera. Native people thought acting a game. 








Iichu girl, dressed 
ror a fiesta dance. 













ma 


a te ¢ . F 
The Virgin of Candalaria is attired in. her finest robes. This 
statue is greatly cherished by the people of our Puno parish. 
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HELPING TWO CAUSES WITH ONE OFFERING 


IF YOU BUY a United States Bond — and give it to Maryknoll — 
you help two causes with one offering. 


Your money immediately arms your country in its struggle against 
the evil forces of our day. Guns, planes, ships — we must have these, 
or lose our freedom and our right to serve God in His way. 


And years from now, when the bond becomes payable, your gift 
will help Maryknoll to continue Our Lord’s work: to feed the hungry 
and heal the sick; to shelter the old, the blind, the orphaned; to edu- 
cate those in darkness, and to console those in sorrow. 


From cash gifts of benefactors and interest on bonds, we meet 
day-to-day expenses; but we have, also, long-range obligations and 
plans. In the future, we must open new territories assigned by the 
Holy See; we must build more chapels and hospitals and schools; we 
must educate more missioners. For these and many other needs, 
we hope for gifts of United States Bonds. 


But — not the sort you buy for yourself, please! Only individuals 
are allowed to hold such bonds. Our Government has prepared an- 
other sort — called Series J or K Bonds — for religious, charitable, 
and educational groups. This is the sort we can use best. 


Ask the advice of your banker, in arranging a bond gift for Mary- 
knoll. Get a Series J or K Bond made out to the ‘‘Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, Inc.” or to the ‘‘Maryknoll Fathers’ 
Mission Society, Inc.’? — and send that bond to us. 


In what other way will your money do two important things at once? 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P. 0., New York 





EDITORIAL: 





Light From Light 


@ HE WAS SURPRISED when his com- 
panion suddenly picked out an 
empty space at the curb, pulled 
over, and parked in it. The time 
was ten o’clock at night. “‘Let’s sit 


here a moment,” the older priest 
said. “I like to look at the lights.” 

Being young, and seeing only 
with the eyes of inexperience, he did 
not know what to make of this per- 
formance. He considered it with 
mild wonder for a moment — then 
dismissed it as just another eccen- 
tricity of old age. The lights of the 
city below spoke no special message 
to the younger priest. Why stop to 
look at what you saw every night in 
your life? 

Yet, as he was later to learn, 
there was plenty to see, from his 
companion’s viewpoint. Age and 
experience had given the older 
priest a sharper sight. The display 
of city lights had a message for the 
man who could look down the 
arches of the years, could look back 
on a life span devoted to the city’s 
millions. The lights spoke to him of 
the multitudes he cherished. They 
spoke to him of his busy rounds, 
among them, whispered stories from 





the past, evoked many an image 
dear to his mind’s eye. 

City lights were the sparks from 
the life of a people. The older priest 
found their little triumphs and trials 
reflected in those lights as in a mir- 
ror. He saw some human drama 
hidden behind every bit of illu- 
mination. That was the vision of 
a priest who had known, studied, 
loved, and mixed with, and worked 
for, those people all his life. He 
saw more than lights: he saw the 
heart of a city. 


THE YOUNGER priest does not see 
the bright city lights any longer. He 
would probably appreciate them 
more now, if he did. But he has no 
regret; he chose to exchange the 
glamor and glitter of city lights for 
the sober, little panorama of his 
rustic mission world. His part of the 
mission world is rustic, indeed, 
lying far from teeming cities, and 
being largely confined to a series of 
little villages. 

He still sees lights, but the lights 
have suffered an ocean change — 
like many another item in his reper- 
toire. The lights he now sees are: 


Menai This Month’s Cover 


The African tot provokes an instinctive reaction: How 
can we dry those tears? Our impulse is the same when 
we realize that most of the children in the world sel- 
: dom get enough to eat. We’ll never be satisfied with 

s our loyalty to the ideals of Christ until no child any- 
where need cry himself to sleep because of hunger. 
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the murky oil lamp that keeps 
watch for late comers to the coun- 
try store; the night watchman’s dim 
lantern that guides his fumbling 
rounds; the cozy gleams from cot- 
tage windows that tell the missioner 
his people are home from the fields 
after another day’s work. 


THE SCENE has shifted. And yet 
the fitful, and feeble and few, tiny 
firefly glimmers in the sable night 
are eloquent and meaningful to the 
new eyes with which he sees them. 
For he has changed also. He knows 
them as reassuring symbols of the 
life around him: signs that life goes 
on, goes a little forward; and that 
he is privileged to be a part of it 
and to go along with it. The lights 
are links with his people, little 
beams that shine out to guide their 
way together. 

Lights are brilliant and blazing 
in Times Square; they are dim and 
far and faint in the quiet fastness 
of a mountain village. What does 
it matter? Both kinds pierce the 
same gloom. They speak of human 
hopes, of human strivings and brav- 
eries and contentments. Rays from 
the heart of humanity, lights are 
cheerful messengers withal. 


THE MISSIONER would not mind if 
a little more illumination would 
creep into his isolated mission cor- 
ner. He could wish for his people 
a greater share of the blessings of 
this world, even while he strives to 
prepare them for those of the next. 
Sometimes he wonders: Are his 
good people to remain forever off 
the beaten track, in their timeless 
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obscurity? Is the brighter, more sun- 
lit, more star-studded, world of 
better living, of movement and ad- 
vance, always to pass his own 


‘people. by? 


Yet he is content. He knows that 
lights come and go, flare up and 
die down, mean. much or little. He 
knows, too, that there is one light 
that includes all the others. It was 
never seen on land or sea; and yet 
he sees it every day in the hearts 
of his people. It comes from the 
Source; it is light from Light. City 
lights, country lights — all are irra- 
diations of life, but the light that 
brings life is the one that matters. 


— Bishop James E. Walsh 
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WHAT FORTY 


PRIESTS 


THINK: 


Thanks to the Chmese Reds. the 


Legion of Marv is famous around 


the world through the Red war on 


Legionaries in China. American 


pastors see the missionary power 


of the Legion and are counting 


on it in their parish apostolate. 


@ THIS PAST YEAR, in the interest of 
the Legion of Mary, a pastor from 
a busy city parish and an exiled 
missioner visited some forty or more 
parishes in eastern dioceses of our 
country. The experiences of this 
traveling pair, as they met those 
earnest men responsible for souls, 
throw into dramatic high light the 
promised revolutionary effect of the 
Legion of Mary on Catholic life 
around the globe. 

The Legion is young. It had its 
start in Ireland some years ago and 
has already come into being in 
parishes on every continent, includ- 
ing the continent of Asia — where 
Maryknollers have special interests. 
Despite its great growth, however, 
its force has been appreciated up 
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to now by only the few. Men with 
a special missionary bent are par- 
ticularly enthusiastic about it be- 
cause it is an instrument that, be- 
sides giving additional assurance of 
salvation to the saved, reaches out 
to aid the vast multitudes who, 
inside the Church or out, badly 
need a helping hand toward sal- 
vation. 

We missioners feel that the Legion 
of Mary is missionary. The experi- 
ences of the above-mentioned pair 
of clerical investigators in the heart 
of America bears us out. 

The pair sat one day with a won- 
derful pastor of a rural parish. He 
told his story with quiet earnest- 
ness. 

“Fathers, for more than twenty 
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years, I was in a large city rectary. 
Each year after the census I won- 
dered if I could save my own soul, 
as I faced the prospect of having 
to neglect countless cases we priests 
had uncovered, for the handling of 
. which it was physically impossible 
to provide. 

“But now, since coming here, I 
have the Legion. Today I multiply 
myself among the spiritually needy 
through the Legion. We have just 
closed our summer school — a huge 
success, thanks to the Legion. Each 
day my Legionaries went out to the 
farthest spots and to the most neg- 
lected homes and brought in the 
youngsters. I could never have done 
it alone. See what I mean?” 

Very many pastors have linked 
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the Legion with the parish census. 
“‘The Legion,” remarked one priest, 
“has revolutionized the census in 
my parish this year. As my assist- 
ants, three pairs of Legionaries have 
done, and done well, the work in 
two thirds of the parish. I visited 
250 families while the Legionaries 
reached 500 more.” 

“It opens people’s eyes,” re- 
marked another pastor. “I put the 
Legion on census work, and a num- 
ber of people called to tell me how 
happy they were to see members of 
the parish helping in ways like that. 
A few were puzzled, of course. 

“One woman said, ‘As you know, 
Father, my son is a priest, and I 
have never heard him say that the 
laity were allowed to do such things.’ 
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This gave me a good opportunity to 
explain the Holy Father’s encyclical 
on the lay apostolate. Later I made 
it a subject for a Sunday sermon.” 

In many parishes Sisters have 
been employed for the census, with 
marvelously fruitful results, but 
there is a grave shortage in the 
supply. “I had to work alone for 
years before I was able to get two 
Sisters to take my census,” ex- 
plained one pastor, “and unfortu- 
nately they can’t reach all my fam- 
ilies. Now carefully selected Legion- 
aries will help me. I had never 
thought of lay people for such work, 
until the Holy Father’s encyclical 
and news of the Legion reached me.” 

“When I came to this parish, 
people spontaneously offered to do 
odd jobs,” explains another priest. 
“But why not, I asked myself, let 
them turn their zeal to more im- 
portant matters? Thus I’ve got the 
Legion.” 


For people who are unfamiliar 
with the Legion of Mary, it may be 
noted that Catholics with strong 
faith will grow into real leaders 
under the Legion. All can be auxil- 
iary members to assist by prayers 
and occasional activities. A prae- 
sidium is composed only of active 
members who usually work best if 
they total about twelve. Taking 
their main inspiration from our 
Lady, they gather around a priestly 
spiritual director as the apostles did 
around Christ. These members do 
not necessarily devote themselves to 
new projects apart from the tradi- 
tional life of the parish. For instance, 
they belong to the various sodali- 
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ties and, by the quality of their 
interest, participate in the life with- 
in these societies according as op- 
portunity permits. 

The principal task of well-pre- 
pared Legionaries is often the di- 
rect apostolate. One pastor, who 
has witnessed the outstanding suc- 
cess that lay people can have in 
bringing new members to the 
Church, remarks: ‘People know 
they belong, when they can do 
something about the growth of what 
they belong to. Here is where our 
Legionaries help the Church and 
also gain tremendous help for them- 
selves.” 

“‘With the Legion in my parish,” 
declares another priest, ‘“‘there is 
no case too difficult or hopeless. I 
always have ready helpers to give 
time and devotion to the spiritually 
needy.” 

Legion work, pastors explain, 
draws out the best in otherwise in- 


active parishioners. “Mr. and Mrs. 


> 


D. are examples of this,” said one 
pastor. “Mr. D. was always devout 
and generous — so much so, that I 
wondered how his wife felt about 
the way he spent his time. When we 
formed the Legion, both became 
members; now it is a toss-up be- 
tween Mr. and Mrs., for Mrs. D. 
has proved as zealous as her hus- 
band.” 

On this point of lay zeal, many 
pastors note that young priests and 
seminarians often underestimate the 
potentialities of the laity. 

“I talked in our diocesan semi- 
nary,” says one priest, ‘and the 
seminarians were surprised to learn 
how much the Legionaries are do- 
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ing to spread the Faith. I helped 
them organize a praesidium in the 
seminary, and challenged them to 
be as zealous as their lay confreres.”” 

Striking is the great influence 
that the persecution of the Legion 
of Mary in China has had on the de- 
velopment of the Legion in the U.S. 

“After reading Whittaker Cham- 
bers and hearing the wonderful 
deeds of Mary’s Legionaries in 
China,” reports a pastor, “I organ- 
ized the Legion in my parish. 
Chambers’ book scared me, until I 
realized how strong I could be with 
a spiritual army like the Legion on 
my side.” 

““My whole parish is agog,”’ said 
another pastor, ‘“‘at the stories I 
have told them of how Chinese 
Legion members have braved death 
rather than sign statements against 
the Mother of God.” 

These are samples of the reveal- 
ing testimony that the American 
pastor and the exiled missioner 
gathered from some forty pastors 
last summer, regarding the views of 
America’s clergy on the Legion of 
Mary. It is extremely interesting to 
those of us who have lately come 
from China and who had experi- 
enced the influence of the Legion 
there. 


“Who is this Mary of the Legion 
of Mary?” asked the Communist 
police officials in Shanghai of a 
group of Legionaries whom they 
were interrogating. “Where does 
she live? How does she operate? 
Come now, give us a line on this 
imperialist agent you follow, or it 
will go hard with you.” 
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The Legion standard is symbolic: 
wisdom from the Holy Ghost; from 
Mary, vigor; the goal, the world. 





This Legion group in Hong Kong is made up of young people. The mainland 
Reds recognized the Legion’s zeal as a challenge to their very existence. 


“Mary?” replied one young girl 
quite fearlessly. “Why, she’s the 
Mother of God. She lives in heaven, 
not in Shanghai; unless you mean 
spiritually. In that case she lives 
everywhere. Mary had one child, 
Christ, who is God; unless you mean 
her spiritual children, and then we 
are all her children.” 

“Stop such nonsense!” cried the 
policeman angrily. “I assure you, 
we'll get this person who is organ- 
izing you, and it will go hard with 
her.” 

Bishops, priests, Brothers, and 
Sisters have been expelled from 
China because they were tied to the 
Legion. At one time, 27 Catholic 
young men and young women, of 
good families in Shanghai, were 
banished to nameless prisons be- 
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cause they would not denounce the 
Legion. 

The influence of these Legion- 
aries is demonstrated by Margaret 
Mary Wong, of a Maryknoll mis- 
sion in South China. Margaret 
Mary was converted in 1950, when 
the Reds were beginning their per- 
secution. She became a member 
and an officer in the Legion, and 
one day she was arrested by the 
police. Proudly Margaret Mary 
acknowledged that she was a Le- 
gionary; and time and again, over 
a period of hours, she flatly refused 
to sign a statement against the 
Legion. 

Unknown to Margaret Mary, a 
German doctor, veteran of World 
War II, stood nearby that day and 
was impressed by the Chinese girl’s 
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Typical of the Legion’s activities 














is this easily available literature 


rack. The secret of the Legion’s strength lies in its spiritual motives. 


performance. Months later when he 
reached Hong Kong, he described 
the scene to a Maryknoll Sister. 
“Sister,” he related, “I have a 
background of life-long prejudice 
against the Catholic Church, but on 
that day, I was filled with admira- 
tion and respect for the spiritual 
institution that could inspire such 
a demonstration of devoted courage. 
I am convinced that the Catholic 
Church is the only force today that 
can really fight communism, for 
communism can be crushed only 
by the spirit that filled the frail, lit- 
tle frame of Margaret Mary Wong.” 
It is not too difficult to under- 
stand why the organization-con- 
scious Chinese Reds, drilled by the 
Russians not to worry about in- 
dividuals but to seek out and de- 
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stroy every idea and every piece of 
social machinery that can interfere 
with the completeness of the Com- 
munist victory, marked the Legion 
of Mary for special attack. For an 
illustration of their anti-Legion 
technique, we have the story of our 
Maryknoll confrere, Father Albert 
V. Fedders, of: Covington, Ken- 
tucky. 

‘**For fifteen months,”’ reports 
Father Fedders, ‘‘I was imprisoned 
by the Reds in the church sacristy 
of Taai Wan. The crime I had com- 
mitted—so they often told me—was 
establishing the Legion of Mary.” 

When the Reds arrested Father 
Fedders, there was one single ave- 
nue of interest—the Legion of Mary. 
Imagine a priest in the United 
States, one of these forty of whom 
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we have been speaking, brought to 
the police station and questioned 
for hours, on the Legion of Mary, its 
organization, its purpose, its mem- 
bers, ‘in the most complete detail. 

**You will 
go back to 
your, mission 
under guard,” 
the Red offi- 
cer said final- 
ly to Father 
Fedders, “and 
give the sol- 
diers two copies of the handbook of 
the Legion of Mary in English, and 
two in Chinese.” 

This was done, and the case 
against the Catholic Church was 
formulated with the Legion the di- 
rect point of attack. Before 1,600 
screaming, maddened people who 
demonstrated the unbridled malev- 
olence and naked hatred to which 
they had been stirred by Red or- 
ganizers, the missioner saw that the 
sinister enemy of the Reds was the 
Legion of Mary. 

For fifteen months the Legion 
continued under attack. Its mem- 
bers were questioned all day and 
long into the night. 

“The Security Police,” explains 
Father Fedders, “forced the mem- 
bers of the Legion to turn over their 
rosaries, medals, and Legion prayer 
cards. Members couldn’t plead that 
their beads had been broken or dis- 
carded. They were made to hunt up 
the pieces and turn them in. They 
couldn’t excuse themselves for hav- 
ing thrown away the prayer card. 
Out they must go and find it. One 
lad explained that he had tossed his 
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into a rubbish heap. I saw him 
bring it back, crumpled, smeared, 
tattered. This soiled piece of paper 
was ‘evidence’ against the Legion. 

“There was a demoniac frenzy to 
track down 
eachandevery 
handbook of 
the Legion in 
the diocese. 
The Reds had 
found out how 
many books 
had been cir- 
culated, and they set on the trail like 
baying hounds. In like manner they 
sniffed out the presence of the 
Legion standards and any article — 
candles, pictures, statues — used at 
a meeting of Legionaries.” 

This rabid energy of the Reds to 
track down everything connected 
with the Legion puzzled the Le- 
gionaries. 

“The Legion! The Legion!” cried 
one Chinese young man to Father 
Fedders. ‘“That’s all they harp on! 
What did we do in the Legion, but 
pray, work to help the priest, and 
propagate the Faith?” 

And of course that is precisely 
the explanation of the interest of 
the Reds. Here, they figured, is the 
hard core of the Catholic elite, the 
never-say-die’s, who will take Chris- 
tianity underground. 

The Reds were particularly up- 
set by a petition in the Legion 
prayer: “Confer on us, O Lord, that 
fullness of faith in Thee and trust in 
her that will lead us to conquer the 
world.” 

To conquer the world! There, the 
Reds cried, is the villainy of Mary! 
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FATHER J.EDMUND McCLEAR, M.M., 


A MARYKNOLLER FROM ROYAL OAK, 
MICHIGAN, LABORS AMONGST THE 
INOIANS OF GUATEMALA. TO HIS 
40,000 INDIANS, HE 1S IN THE 
LITERAL SENSE OF THE TERM, 
A "JACK: OF-ALL-TRADES ° 






















WHILE sTaivine 70 TAKE CARE OF THE 
SPIRITUAL NEEDS OF HIS SPRAWLING PARISH, HE HAS OFTEN 
HAD TO BE A DOCTOR AND DENTIST. (N THE PAST FOUR YEARS FATHER MAC" 
HAS PULLED 2,000 TEETH, CAUTIOUSLY AOMINISTEREO THOUSANDS 
OF ASPIRIN TABLETS, SHOTS OF PENICILLIN AND DOSES OF SOLFA ORV6S, 
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THIS YEAR. THe Youns 
PADRE FOUNDED A SMALL 
RUG WEAVING INDUSTRY 
IN SOLOMA, AIMED AT 
INCREASING THE PEOPLES 
CASH INCOME. RECENTLY 
THE FIRST SHIPMENT OF 
200 RUGS WENT QUT TO 
GUATEMALA CITY.... 





IN THE MIDST OF ALL THIS ACTIVITY, HIS PRIMARY CONCERN 
OF COURSE, IS THE SPIRITUAL WELFARE OF HIS PEOPLE. ONCE 
HE BAPTIZED 703 BABIES IN THREE DAYS, ON A MISSION TRIP 
TO A REMOTE STATION IN HIS WIDESPREAD MOUNTAIN PARISH. 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK 
Dear Fathers: 
Please send me monthly literature about becoming a Maryknoll 
Priest [_] Brother [_] 

(Check one.) | understand this does not obligate me in any way. 
My Nome. 
Street. 
City 


































The Matknol/ Roundup 





Quick on the Draw. All the priests 
of the Maryknoll Prefecture on For- 
mosa attended a Day of Recollec- 
tion, and during the pen Hour a 
violent earthquake a " 
shook the church, 
causing even the 
heavy statues to 
wobble. Later some- 
one remarked that 
if the roof had fallen 
in, every priest in the 
whole Prefecture 
would have been 
killed. “All except 
one,’’ interrupted 

Father Joseph G. Cosgrove, Mary- 
knoller from Newton, Mass. “‘I had 
one leg out the window before the 
quake had a chance to warm up.” 





FR. COSGROVE 


Tit For Tat. Some youngsters prepar- 
ing for baptism in Nyegina, Africa, 
volunteered to help in putting up a 
building on the mis- 
sion property. Their 
job was to haul 
= water from a water 
me hole to where it 
would be used to 
manufacture mud 
bricks. Father Al- 
phonse A. Schia- 
vone, of Waterbury, 
Conn., looked in on 
the youngsters to see 
how they were progressing. One 
little girl stared at him, and then 
blurted out, “Father, you have a 
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FR. SCHIAVONE 


long nose.” The Padri laughed with 
the youngsters and then pointed to 
the little tot’s ears and to his own. 
Hers are six inches long — tribal 
fashion experts consider long ears 
fashionable. Once again all laughed, 
then got back to hauling water. 


Tall Story. Six-foot four-inch Father 
Francis A. McKay, Maryknoll Mis- 
sioner from San Francisco, wasn’t 
in Cochabamba, Bolivia, very long 
before he was dubbed oa: a nick- 
name. ‘‘Padre Alto,” or ‘“‘Father 
Tall,” is what ones Wd calls him. 
The short, squat , 
people who live in 
Bolivia’s Altiplano 3 
haven’t recovered Fe 
yet from the effects 
of seeing a Padre @ 
who’s so tall. When “J 
Father McKay en- 
tered a tailor shop 
to be measured for 
a pair of trousers, a 
crowd of curious 
spectators jammed the doorway. 
One offered to bet that the tailor 
didn’t have enough material to 
make pants that long. 





FR. McKAY 


Dateline Kyoto. “A recent proces- 
sion by some 2,000 Catholics made 
a deep impression on the people of 
Kyoto, Japan,” reports Father James 
F. Habenicht, Maryknoll Missioner 
from St. Louis, Mo. “The following 
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morning’s papers commented on the 
orderliness and dignity with which 
the procession was carried out. The 
news stories empha- 
sized that the con- 
duct of such a large 
number of Catho- 
lics, singing hymns 
and reciting the ros- 7a 
ary, was a welcome 
change from the J 
many demonstra- 
tions by students, 
labor, and Commu- 
nist groups. Often 
parades sponsored by these groups 
produced only noise and violence.” 


FR. HABENICHT 


Drastic. Brother Alexis Uttendorfer, 
Maryknoll Missioner from Brooklyn, 
New York has a guardian angel who 
has a few tricks up his sleeve and 
knows how to use drastic methods 
when he has to. Brother decided 
to take a few extra winks one morn- 
ing. The early morning weather in 
two-mile-high Puno, Peru, has a 
snap to it that can make reaching 
up to turn off the alarm, and roll- 
ing over, mighty comfortable. But 
the guardian angel knew that 








Brother had a busy day ahead of 
him. Just as the alarm stopped ring- 
ing and before the would-be sleeper 
could roll over, the bed collapsed, - 
dumping him unceremoniously on- 
to the ice-cold floor. 


Tough All Over. “Padre, I’ve got 
the promise of a job up in Boston, 
but I’m down on my luck right now. 
Can you give me the price of a ticket 
to Boston?” said a bedraggled pan- 
handler in New York’s Grand Cen- 
tral Station. “‘I can’t spare too 
much. You see, I’m 
a Maryknoll mis- 
sioner who lost 
everything when the 
Chinese Reds threw 
me into prison,”’ an- 
swered Father Mark 
A. Tennien, who 
comes from Pitts- 
ford, Vt. The pan- 
handler slipped a 
quarter into Father 
Tennien’s hand and 
remarked: “I guess you need this 
more than I do, Padre. Get God on 
my side, will you? Things are tough 
all over.” 





FR. TENNIEN 


WHERE IN THE WORLD ARE THE MARYKNOLL MISSIONS? 


IN THE PACIFIC 


JAPAN— In the Diocese of Kyoto: 
Archdiocese of Tokyo. 

KOREA —JIn the Vicariate of Taegu 
(Pusan), South Korea. (Maryknoll 
Vicariate of Pyong Yang in North 
Korea closed to mission work tem- 
porarily.) 

MANCHURIA— Diocese of Fushun 
(temporarily closed to Maryknoll 
priests). 


_ SOUTH CHINA — Dioceses of Kong- 


moon, Kaying, Wuchow; Prefecture 


of Kweilin; also in Diocese of Hong 
Kong. Work in China Proper 
greatly impeded. 
FORMOSA — Prefecture of Taichung. 
PHILIPPINES —In Diocese of Lipa. 
HAWAIl — In Diocese of Honolulu. 


IN LATIN AMERICA 
BOUVIA — Vicariate of Pando; also 
in Archdiocese of La Paz, Dioceses 
of Cochabamba and Santa Cruz. 
CHILE — In Dioceses of Talca, Chiflan 
and Temuco; also in Archdiocese of 
Santiago. 


PERU—JIn Diocese of Puno; Arch- 
dioceses of Arequipa and Lima. 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


MEXICO — In Archdiocese of Yucatan 
and in Quintana Roo. 


GUATEMALA — Department of Hue- 
huetenango; Archdiocese of 
Guatemale City. 


IN AFRICA 


TANGANYIKA—Prefecture of 
Musoma. 


















Monsignor William Humphrey was on hand to wel- 
come home two parishioners: Sister Joan Marie 
and Margaret Ryan, her sister, a navy nurse. 
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@ THE TALL, gaunt woman, holding 
her wasted frame as erect as she 
could, marched between two Com- 
munist guards. The skin, drawn 
tightly over her cheeks, accentuated 
her large, dark eyes. A grayed white 
gown flopped around her thin legs; 
a remnant of black cloth on her head 
whipped its tattered ends in the 
chill breeze. They were all that was 
left of her religious habit. 

This was Maryknoll’s Sister Joan 
Marie, escorted to the Hong Kong 
border after nearly two years in a 
Communist prison. The train 
stopped when it reached the rail- 
road trestle that marks the end of 
slavery and the beginning of free- 
dom. The trestle is a relic of pre-Red 
days when the Hong Kong-Canton 
Railroad operated many trains a 


_ day. But now the train stopped on 


one side, and the troop of bedrag- 
gled ex-prisoners alighted, passed a 
last inspection, and walked across 
the trestle, to the Hong Kong train. 
Sister’s guards stopped and she 
stopped, too, from long prison habit. 
But the Communists waved her on. 

Sister Joan Marie carried noth- 
ing as she picked her way across the 
short trestle. She owned nothing. 
She walked up to a Hong Kong 
policeman knowing the strict en- 
trance requirements. ‘In former 
times one had to toe the line tight- 
ly—‘‘Passport? Length of stay? 
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Residence while in the Colony?” 

“T have no passport,” she began 
nervously. “I’m an American, and 
a Maryknoll Sister. I won’t be stay- 
ing long in the Colony, I guess, but 
you can find out all about me at the 
Maryknoll Convent School in Kow- 
loon, or at the American consulate. 
They'll know, even though it’s been 
two years.’ A sudden fear came into 


Photo below was taken soon after Sis- 
ter Joan Marie was released by Reds. 





her eyes. She remembered the long 
nights in prison, when the convic- 
tion had swept over her that she was 
forgotten — utterly obliterated, 
swallowed up in the prison in Red 
China. 

The policeman smiled. ‘Pass- 
port? Your face is your passport, 
Sister. Just follow me to the train.” 

Sister started after him—and then 
turned around to look across the 
railroad trestle. She waved and 
smiled to someone over there. 

“‘Have you friends coming, too?” 
the policeman asked. ““Do you want 
to wait for them to come across the 
border?” 

“Oh, no,” said Sister, as she 
turned and started toward the train. 
“I was just waving good-by to my 
guards.” 


Sister Joan Marie is one of the 37 
Maryknoll Sisters who have been 
expelled from Red China. All of 
them suffered imprisonment of some 
sort, for shorter or longer periods. 
Hardships of food and shelter, oc- 
casional insults and annoyances, do 
not obliterate from their memories 
the kindness of the Chinese who 
helped when they could; or even 
the faces of those who wanted to 
help but could not. 

The guard who slipped a bit of 
food into the cell once. The officer 
who looked the other way. The city 
official who risked his job to give a 
timely warning. Most of all, the 
child whose guileful innocence 
slipped her past the guards with 
her Precious Burden, the Blessed 
Sacrament, hidden in a bun. 


Bonnie Marie welcomes her home-coming aunt at the airport. Also shown are 


Bonnie’s father; Sister 





Joan Marie; 


her mother and father and _ sister. 
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YOUR help in supporting her during this 
planting time brings you a large share in the 
fruits of her mature apostolate. 


A dollar a day helps. Will you give her a 
week, a month, a year, or the total term of 
her spiritual training ? 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Here is $ , my part in training Maryknoll Sisters. 


As long as | can, | will send $ each month for this purpose. 
| understand that | may omit or stop payments whenever | wish. — 








Bishop Ro and Father Craig (above) walk through a gaily bedecked prisoner 


of war camp in Korea for the confirmation ceremony of 191 men. In 
many camps, large numbers of converts are being reported. The prisoners 
(below) were among those confirmed. Most were only recently baptized. 
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Despite the reported Communist violence in prisoner of war 


camps in Korea, many men there are finding a new way of life.- 


BY HUGH L. CRAIG 


@ iF ONE were to judge solely from 
reporters’ accounts appearing in 
the daily press, the UN prison camps 
in Korea seethe with unrest, vio- 
lence, and communism. While it 
is true that in some camps a hard 
core of unregenerate Communists 
makes life difficult, there are other 
camps where the prisoners are more 

' co-operative and even interested in 
finding a new way of life. 

In two prisoner of war camps at 

- which Maryknollers act as chap- 
lains, there are more than a thou- 
sand Catholic prisoners, witha larger 
number of non-Christians under in- 
struction. Father Roy D. Petipren, 
of Detroit, has close to a thousand 
men under instruction. Some recent 
converts are acting as catechists and 
instructing other prisoners. 

Father Petipren reports that it is 
not uncommon to see a group of 
prisoners studying the catechism 
together at night, standing under 
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arc lights inside the compounds. 
Many of these would-be converts 
suffer real persecution at the hands 
of die-hard Reds. 

At Masan, Father James V. Pardy, 
Maryknoller from Brooklyn, is the 
only American who goes into the 
prison compound unarmed. He says 
that the prisoners understand his 
position and are most respectful. 
Father Pardy has several hundred 
Catholics, with almost three times 
that number of non-Christians 
studying doctrine. 

Recently Seoul’s Bishop Paul Ro 
came to the camp where I am sta- 
tioned and confirmed 191 young 
Korean men. The commanding offi- 
cer of the camp, Lt. Col. Joseph 
R. Walton, acted as one of the god- 
fathers at this mass ceremony. 

When these convert-prisoners are 
released, we feel sure that they will 
do valuable work for God in their 
native villages. 
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Father Craig distributes Holy Communion to GI's of the 65th RCT befof® 
they move to the front. This Puerto Rican outfit faced heavy fighting. 


Father Harvey Kochner, a Franciscan chaplain from St. Louis, Mo., gives 


rosaries to Puerto Rican soldiers, practically all of whom are Catholic. 
en praying at Mass (above) is a study in itself. 
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BY JOHN B. GALLAGHER 


@ DURING OUR seminary 
course, we heard the refrain: 
**Maryknoll doesn’t want 
drifters.” But most of the 
Fathers in the Pando mis- 
sion of Bolivia offend might- 
ily in this matter. Practically 
every one of them has be- 
come a drifter. 

On many a mission trip, 
an overworked outboard 
motor develops trouble and 
“‘conks out.” Getting spare 
parts and having broken 
pieces properly repaired, is 
always a problem in the jun- 
gle. One can’t do a welding 
job in the wilderness. 

The drifter has to do con- 
siderable guiding so that his 
crippled boat will not get 
stuck on a sand bar, dashed 
against rocks, or hopelessly 
entangled in a graveyard of 
fallen trees anchored in the 
river bed. Usually the drifter 
is accompanied by mosqui- 
toes, flies, and mariouises — 
all intent on enjoying a sun- 
cooked banquet. 

At times a drifter is just 


about ready to break out in- 
to “Merrily, merrily, mer- 
rily, floating down the 
stream,” when a strong wind 
practically nullifies the force 
of the current. He begins to 
think about how good it 
would be to be in a nice, 
shady spot — when a cold 
rain comes up, and he gets 
soaked and chilled to the 
bone. 

A good drifter is a patient 
man. He reads his Breviary, 
recites many a rosary, thinks 
out sermons, prays for his 
work and his loved ones, 
plans for the future, and 
hopes that his trip will not 
last too long. Of course, there 
are probably many other 
things he might do. 

Any suggestions will be 
welcome, especially if ac- 
companied iy something 
that will help buy better 
motors and a stock pile of 
spare parts. We may be good 
drifters, but we could be 
more effective missioners if 
we were not. 
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Creeping shadows, lengthening years! Before a temple 
in Japan, an old man contemplates a life nearly done. 
Throughout the world, millions of men and women walk 
their final mile. Not all can trudge it in comfort. 
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This venerable couple spend their time unraveling wire to make 
paper flowers. Thus they are able to eke out a bare livelihood. 














The old mountain woman of Peru (above, left) has a family to care 
for her. The Chinese gentleman is from an old folks’ home near 
Hong Kong. Paramount Chief Sualey of Sierra Leone, Africa, (be- 
low), has been fortunate to provide for his own old-age security. 





Some family-less old folks must 
depend on charity, as do these 
charges of the Little Sisters of 
the Poor in Kowloon. Yet their 
last mile is made sure and easy. 


But there are many others not so 
fortunate. This old woman sits 
on a corner to beg the pittance 
that means life. Her last mile 
is uncertain. Does no one care? 











WANT ADS 


The Lord’s Table. Forty-four feet long 
and two feet wide is a lot of space to be 
protected from dust during the day. But 
it is worth protecting, for that is the total 
surface of a number of altars in Puno, 
Peru. $30 for cloth to make day covers 
for these altars, to keep them spotless for 
the celebration of the Holy Sacrifice. 


Practical Is the Word for it, if we could 
get water from its source to a position 
where it can be used by our missioners, 
in the Pando, Bolivia. The distance is 
60 feet, and $118 will buy the pipe to 
make the transfer. Do you want to help 
make this pipe dream come true? 


This Is No Yarn. Maryknoll in Chile is 
looking for wool to make sweaters for 120 
children at the Institute of Leo XIII. 
All or any part of $40 needed to fill the 
bill will be welcome. 


Can We Needle You into helping the 
sick in Kyoto? Tuberculosis is the plague 
of Japan. Vitamin injections are needed 
to relieve their suffering. At $3 each, 
there is a request for 30 kits of injectors 
and medicine. You provide the needles, 
please, and we will make the plunges. 


Electricity is found in every village on 
the island of Formosa. Our missioners 
there wish to take advantage of this 
great boon in their work of evangeliza- 
tion. They are asking for a slide projector 
($60) and a movie projector ($300) to 
bring the people vivid pictures of the 
Passion, Bible history, the sacraments 
and the catechism, to hasten their prepa- 
ration for baptism. Interested? 


They Lead the Way. Two altar boys, 
that is! They lead all the processions at 
one of our parishes in Guatemala. Will 
you furnish the acolyte with processional 
torches for $21 a set, and the Padre with 
holy water pot and sprinkler for $22? 


The Third Hand. The natives of Yuca- 
tan, Mexico, have the will to study the 
doctrine, and the two hands to hold the 
catechisms necessary to prepare them to 
know and love God. Will yours be the 
third hand, to provide the money for the 
literature they need? $500 is requested 
for catechisms, visual aid charts, and 
other items helpful in teaching doctrine. 
Any help towards this sum is greatly 
appreciated. 


Something Missing. In the Diocese of 
Santa Cruz, Bolivia, Maryknoll has a 
mission of wonderful Catholic people. 
They are providing the material and with 
their own hands are building a beautiful 
parish church in honor of St. Michael, 
Archangel. But something is missing. 
They are asking for $100 to pay for the 
special wood and skilled workmanship 
needed for a carved main altar. In- 
terested? 


Bricks Do Tricks in Africa. Can you get 
1,000 bricks for $9? We can in Africa! 
You provide the money for our missioners 
in Musoma and they’ll do the trick for 
you. 50,000 bricks are needed for a school, 
teachers’ houses, and a boys’ dormitory. 


The Sum of $25,000 will provide a com- 
plete school for our mission in Chile. It is 
the most urgent need on the agenda there. 











— BECAUSE THE CHAPEL 
IS MISSING 


BLANK WALL... 


Over 30 years have slipped by 
since our Seminary was erected at 
Maryknoll, N. Y. Pressing needs on 
the mission field at that time and 
ever since have prevented the 
building of our chapel. No one, 
of course, dreamed that we would 
have 33 annual ordinations in a 
lecture hall for lack of a chapel. 

Today, more than ever, we need 
a chapel as our student body 
grows larger. (The poor in other 
lands still make heavy calls on 
our purse.) 

A friend suggested that there 
might be 500 persons in the U. S. 
who would give $500 each to 
help build our chapel. It may 
please you to include yourself 
among the 500. No gift is too 
small, and you may be sure none 
is too big. Would you 
like to help us build 
our chapel? 





THE 
MARY KNOLL 
FATHERS 


Maryknoll P.O. 
New York 


bople aie Intelesting! 


1. The humble people of Chota 2. When the people hired lawyers 3. Fr. Constant Lievens, a Belgian 
Nagpur region, India, were cheated the landlords bribed the lawyers Jesuit, found an honest lawyer. 
often by their unjust landlords. and the people lost in court. “Fight for my people!” he begged. 


4. An Indian was wronged. “Go to 5. The priest's honest lawyer won 6. Now half a million are Catholics 
court!" cried Father. ‘‘No!"’ said the case. The news spread like in Chota Nagpur, won because 
the Indian. “Yes! insisted Father. wildfire. Thousands got justice. a missioner loved them so much. 


Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 
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